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VOL. 1. 


LINES. 
Suggested by viewing a Painting representing the Redeemer’s sufferings. 
ADDRESSED TO A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Original. 


And was it so, and did he die for me! 
Whence flows that blood which on his breast [ see; 
Why does that brow contracted seem to show 
The deepest wounds from every dart of wo? 
Behold those eyes in whose sad orbs we find 
The keenest suffering, yet a will resigued, 
Fancy and feeling blended, pause and throw 
Upon the canvass leaf, their brightest glow; 
Expression here embodied seems ro reach 
That silent eloquence which passes speach. 
I gaze,—and while I gaze, my soul takes flight 
To Calvary’s tragic brow and gloomy height; 
ft» Methinks I there perceive the pendant cross 
® ». And him for whom I count the world but dross; 
“9 Methinks the sun might well his glory veil, 
‘<The moon be turned to blood the stars grow pale, 
"")) "The earth through all its deep recesses quake 
_ | And rocks unmoved by storms of ages, break, 
& ¥ For then the God of nature died for man. 
Mysterious love! O vast and glorious plan! 
We cannot sound the depth of love divine, 
Nor of its mystic page, resolve one line; 
We cannot tell why love’s exaustless stream 
Should pass by angels and yet man redeem; 
But this we may, praise, wonder and adore, 
As suppliarts kneel,—as heirs of glory soar. 


O may you feel the value of that blood, 
Which freely flowed, to lead your soul to God; 
O may you live by faith in Christ alone, 
And daily feel his saving grace your own; 
°Till life’s last ray expires, then may you rise, 
A quenchless light to gild the upper skies; 
A radiant gem preserved from nature’s wreck, 
The Savi8ur’s glorious, starry crown to deck; 
A deathless flower, whose stem below was riven 
That it might bloom unhurt by storms in heaven. 

Rustic Glen. LUCY SEYMOUR. 


SCRATCHES BY THE WAY. 
BY W. N. M. 


Original. 


How important an article is the “filthy lucre!” In fact, 
nothing can be done without it. Do you wish to decide a 
contested point in religion, political economy, or what not? 
Money is the agent by whose influence a decision must be 
effected. Have you a friend for whom you entertain senti- 
ments of the warmest affection, upon whom the hand of dis- 
ease is heavily laid? Cash is necessary to effect acure. Are 
you destined fora profession? "Tis money that assists you in 
carrying out your views. Are youalover? Is your whole soul 
bound up in that soft and pleasing passion? You must have 
money to obtain possession of the object of your heart’s desires. 
Are you ambitious? Do-you wish to elevate yourself to the 
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tolerable share for myself. I am clearly of the opinion that 
the sailor was right who, when a highwayman threatened to 
blow his brains out unless he gave up his money, replied, 
“Blow away, you lubber,a man might as well be without 
brains as without money.” There was more sound philoso- 
phy in that remark than Jack was probably aware of. I have 
heard of—in fact, seen men, in the possession of this great 
“root,” who were respected for their wealth alone; for, alas! 
they were brainless—their society courteJ, and the honor of 
their acquaintance eagerly sought after, while on the other 
hand, I have known men rich in the possession of mental ac- 
quirements, but poor in this world’s goods, pointed at by the 
finger of scorn, and spurned as though contagion would result 
from a touch or kindly look. 

In these no-specie-paying times, as you walk the streets ’tis 
amusing to watch the countenances of the passers by, when 
the parsimonious jingle of gold or silver falls upon their ears. 
With staring eyes, open mouth, and ears erect they eagerly 
look aruund to ascertain from whence come such unwonted 
sounds. Do they receive a little? 
to their hearts or stow it safely away far down in the nether- 
most corner of a lengthy pocket, and carefully cover it with a 
glove or handkerchief; but some needy friend, hearing the 
music thereof, might wish to borrow, while a sweet smile of 
contentment rests upon and illumines their otherwise blank 
or troubled countenances. 

Do you wish to travel? Rhino is the locomotive that will 
propel you over hills and dales, rivers and seas. Speaking, or 
rather writing of travelling reminds me of my object when I 
took my pen in band, viz: to give you a few scratches by the 
way. I had, for some weeks, contemplated taking a trip 
through the lower part of Virginia, and on Monday, May . 
having received a smile from dame Fortune’s sweet lips, or, 
in other words, collected a little of the summum bonuan, I has- 
tily made preparations for a start, and in the afternoon took a 
seat in the car bound for Richmond, via. Washington and Fred- 
ericksburg. In a few moments the bells attached to the horses 
were jingling with their merry tones, reminding one of the 
few pleasures attendant upon a stern winter. It is not my 
province at this late day to speak of the delights of railroad 
travelling; they are too well known to need description from 
me. I shall only say that, when I wish to view the surround- 
ding country, I shall take a horse or carriage. 

After we had reached the Depot, and a locomotive was at- 
tached to the train of cars, I seated myself as comfortably as 
I could, and cast my eyes upon my fellow passenger in search 
of some familiar face, but all were strange. Near me, how- 
ever, sat some old gents whose manly countenances and joy- 
ous tones bespoke them jovial fellows: but until we crossed the 
Thomas viaduct their conversation was dull enough—relating, 
altogether, to the general suspension of specie payments, Gen. 
Jackson, “shin plasters,” alias corporation notes, and so forth. 





topmost round of the ladder of fame, either as a statesman or || Having heard no other subject broached for the last month, 


warrior? Without money your views will remain unnoticed 
and unknown. Qh, Virtue, where is thy reward? Oh, Shame, 
where is thy blush? We cannot do without it, and yet’tis 
said that money, or rather the love of it, which is about the 
same thing, is the root of all evil; and is it not also the root 
of all earthly good? “Ma conscience!” as}Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
says: “What a tremendous root it must be!” It extends over 
these whole United States, and is deeply implanted in the soil 
of every heart. No one will deny that three-fourths of our 





|| and being heartily sick and tired of it, I composed myself for 


reflection, and for some time sat buried in deep reverie, though 
occasionally interrupted by some marvellous tale told by one 
whom I shall denominate the long politician. Do not be 
alarmed, dear read@r, 1 shall neither inflict upon you his 
toughest of all “tough yarns,” nor the secret workings of my 
own heart; suffice it to say that I gave myself up to the 
mighty workingg of+thought, and as I pondered, the veil of 
futurity was drawn aside, and images of happiness and of joy 


inhabitants consider it as “the one thing needful,” and the re- || would rise before my view, which, however, were soon dis- 
maining fourth concur in that opinion. Money is our meat || pelled by the sober reality of things that are. 


and eur drink, and so opposite are its qualities that it is at 


The old gentlemen had changed the subject, and by a natu- 


once our bane and antidote. Oh, I could weep at the infatu- }'ral circumstance, after dismounting from their political horses, 


ation displayed by our money-gathering community. Yes, I ||iad mounted that fiery and uncertain animal, ycleped the 
could weep bitterly, if by weeping I could do——obtain a/|/ weather. 
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How proudly they hug it | 


|and was forcibly pulling me toward the fire; 
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“How did you manage in your part of the country?” said 
the long politician to a jovial looking old gent whose rosy 
cheeks and slight brogue told »f the Emerald Isle. “You 
must have suffered much at the south during the late cold sea- 
son,” were the first words that struck my ears after bidding 
busy thought begone. 

“Manage is it, indeed; and, by my sowl, we managed as 
well as wecould. Those of us who could afford it, built chim- 
neys to our houses, or bought stoves, and those who were una- 
ble to do so managed bad enough by suffering all the winter, 
I engaged a man who said he could build a chimney that would 
draw well and never smoke. He was from the auld country, 
like myself, and was a keen one, I warrant ye. He went 
to work and built a chimney tall enough for a shot-tower, 
which, when a fire was built in it, kept up a tremendous roar. 
One evening, as the old lady and myself were seated down, 
congratulating ourselves upon the many blessings we had re- 
ceived from the hands of Providence, I noticed our auld tabby 
cat who had quietly stretched himself before the fire, was 
rather uneasy. He had risen on his feet, and was clawing 
the rug and crying as though bewitched. Nearer and nearer 
he approached the fire-place, gradually increasing his whining 
tones, until at length he yelled, and scratched, and clawed as 
though ten thousand of his victims to the manes of hunger— 
mice, I mean—had seized hold of him and were tearing asun- 
der his very heart-gtrings. Now Tom had always been a quiet 
cat, although a good mouser, and gupposing that he had been 
bitten by a mad dog and that hydrophobia “had marked him 
for its own,” alarmed, I jumped up and seized the tongs, and 
mustering all my energies, drew back my arm to give a deadly 
blow; but, strange to tell, it was arrested! Confounded, I gazed 
around—for it really seemed as though some one had seized 
one met 
my view. My hair rose oa end; strange thoughts of the 
witches of other days rushed over me; but they were cut short 
by seeing the auld cat arise from the rug as though springing 
at me. I dropped the tongs, and by a violent effort, disengaged 
my arm and fled across the room. I soon turned to gaze at 
my run-mad cat; but both cat and tongs had disappeared. My 
auld woman was sitting in the chair with head thrown back. 
I spoke to her, but received no answer; then approached, and 
discovered that she had fainted. I threw some water in her 
face and she soon recovered, but could give no history of the 
matter. Her senses had fled in the early part of the scene. 
For the first time in my life I sought my pillow filled with 
superstitious dread. My sleep was short and broken. During 
the whole night the dreadful yellings of that auld cat were 
sounding in my ears—now screaming with all the fierceness 
of mortal agony, then dying away to the faint wailings of a 
troubled spirit. Dawn had hardly streaked the eastern skies 
when I left my couch and proceeded to the yard entertaining 
a vague hope of unravelling this marvellous mystery. The 
tongs I found lying in the rear of the house, but the auld cat 
was nowhere to be seen. TELowever, to cut a long story short, 
when daylight drove away my frightand encouraged me to 
look around a little, I happened to raise my eyes to the chyn- 
ney top, and there beheld my poor dementated cat clinging to 
its edge. I called to him; for my mind had penetrated the 
mystery. Encouraged by my voice, he sprang to’the roof. I 
sent a servant up the ladder, who soon returned with him in 
his arms; but never, from that day to this, has poor Tom en- 
tered our sitting room.” 

“But the mystery—unravel it my friend;” exclaimed he of 
the stories. 

“True;” replied the old gentleman, “I t forgotten 
that. Why the faet was, the chimney tits Nebace such 
a suction of the thing that the cat and tongs were drawn up 
by its powerful draught!” 












~ “Whew,” whistled I quite involuntarily. It was a breach 
of politeness, I acknowledge; but had my life been at stake, 
I must have done so. The old fellow looked at me and smiled. 

“Where did that happen, sir?” again inquired he 
ries. “You are from the south, I am aware; but from what 
place I know not.” 

“In the city of Humbug, sir, state perspective of Florida;” 
was the reply. | 

The old gentleman’s end was attained; for the tough-yarn, | 
long politician was silenced; at least in the yarning line. In 
truth, I did not hear him speak again until we arrived at the | 
“half-way house,” when several loud and awkward oaths fell | 
from his lips for what he called an unnecessary detention. | 
The unnecessary detention was occasioned by the axle of one 
of the burthen cars, containing horses, taking fire, and it was 
deemed prudent to detach it from the train. 

We arrived at the metropolis of these great States at half 
past eight o’clock. How different an appearance did it pre- 
sent to that exhibited four short months ago! Its streets then 
were filled with “black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey,” 
orators, statesmen, sycophants, and last, though not least, 
bevies of creation’s fairest works. 
“Some banquet hall deserted” will perhaps give a just idea of 
its situation. "Tis true, I saw it at a time when the possibility 
of judging very correctly was almost precluded, as the som- 
bre shades of night were only lighted up by glimmering lamps 
“few and far between,” scarcely sufficing to “make darkness 
visible.” I proceeded to Brown’s hotel, and partook of a hearty 
supper, an item, by the way, very important to a traveller- 


of the sto- || dancing a fandango? I returned to the cabin almost hoping 


|| Our passage was delightful, though the cars were small and 


Now, alas, how changed! | 
|| the bridge, a valuable one too by the way, having been de-| 
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was soon broken. The wind blew strong and cold; and who { mer place. Smithfield is a lovely village, containing a popu. 
can reflect profitably with a cold wind blowing down his | lation of about 350 whites. It is situated on Payar creek, g 
throat, and causing*his very teeth to shake and clatter as though || branch of James River, and is, probably, one of the most healthy 
towns in that section of the country; in proof of which there 
that my tormentor was choked to death; but asI entered the | are now living there, three ladies and an equal number of gen- 
door a hearty yawii, and a hearty—“confound your nose; I | tlemen whose united ages amount to 434 years, all in the en. 
| wish it was at the bottom of the river Styx, and your body || joyment of health and its concomitant blessings. Its build- 
was with it,” from some unfortunate wight who, like myself, ings are handsome, and nearly all of modern design. The 
had been disturbed, convinced me that the wretch was still at || streets are straight and interspersed with a variety of beaut. 
work “sawing gourds.” Again I rushed out, and meeting one || ful trees. Many years since it was my home, andas I entered 
of the “hands” belonging to the boat, called for a glass of- | it pleasurable feelings and by-gone recollections filled my soul, 
start not, my temperance friend, it was simply a glass of water, of my old playmates with whom I had engaged in childhood’s 
|which I drank, and feeling somewhat refreshed, paced the || sports. Some too pure for earth, had fled to heaven. Many 
deck until the break of day. | still remained and greeted me with kindness. On the after. 
About 7 o’clock we reached Potomac creek, where we found | noon after my arrival I took a solitary stroll to my old and 
stages ready to convey us to Fredericksburg, a distance, I be- || favorite haunt, “the rock landing.” It is immediately in the 
lieve of nine miles. We had fine horses, and soon arrived at |rear of “The Grove,” which contains oaks that, in point of 
the latter place. The rail road cars were awaiting our arri- | beauty and size, will vie with any other grove covering the 
val, and in a few moments we were on our route to Richmond. i same extent of ground. 
| The scenery about the landing, always beautiful, was, this 
formed into smaller compartments; but after we had arrived at | evening, owing probably to an association of ideas, to me, pe- 
a stream about five miles distant we got out and walked across, | culiarly so. I seated myself upon a rock that overhangs the 
water and gazed around with pure and hallowed feelings. Be- 
stroyed by fire some fifteen or twenty days before. Here we/||neath me sparkling waters that were “reflecting liquid fires” 
found a handsome car, in which we were soon “wafted along || swept murmuriugly along their wary course, skirted by a 
as on eagle’s wings,” to Richmond, where we arrived about 3 | meadow smiling with the freshest verdure, and gaily decked 
o’clock. || with summer flowers. On each side steep hills arose, covered 
In company with a friend, I sought out and took lodgings | with the broad spreading oak, with here and there a dogwood 
at the Virginia House, which is kept by a lady—Mrs. Elzey. | tree in full bloom, their white and dazzling flowers gently 














When I took my seat at the table it was my intention to eat 


The house is truly as its name imports—a “Virginia house.” | waving in a soft and pleasant breeze, affording a delightful 
|contrast with the dark green foliage with which they were sur. 


sparingly, but it was covered with such a profusion of good We were received with that hospitality always experienced 


things, though long after the usual hour, and the servant’s were || by those whose footsteps lead them to the “Old Dominion.” | 
so attentive and pressing, that human nature could not stand it, Mrs. E. is, herself, kindness personified, her servants more’ 


and I indulged to rather an excess, Upon inquiry I ascer- || than usually attentive, and her table constantly spread with, 
tained that it was necessary for travellers bound south to pro- || all the delicacies the season affords. The rooms are furnished 
ceed to the Fredericksburg steamer and therein take lodgings || Very handsomely, and, in fact, nothing seems wanting to ren- 
for the night. An omnibus soon drove up to the door, and, der a visitor comfortable. | 
with a number of gentlemen, I took my seat, and in a few As I have mentioned the Virginia House I will take the | 
moments we were rolling onward to the famed Potomac. Fif- | liberty of recommending it to travellers who may visit Rich-| 
teen minutes ride brought us to our destination. After seeing || mond. If they call there, and do not go away delighted, then 
that my baggage was safely stowed away—an important ob- || am I no judge of the manner in which a public house should | 


rounded. Groups of cattle were browsing on their sides, or 


‘Teposing beneath the huge rock that Jay piled between the hills, 
'A narrow vale gave birth to thousands of wild flowers which 


filled the air with fragance, while from its centre a gently 
/rushing rivulet gave tribute to the larger stream which, fur. 
\ther up, wound round a gently swelling of close green turf, 
| broken at short intervals by a tall oak or the irregular remain. 
|ing clumps of the ancient wood that once stood on the water's 
| 


ledge, and disappeared from view, to add to the interest of the 


scene. The deepening glow and ftitting shadows told the close 


ject to one travelling—I retired to bed, but not to rest; for || be kept. Of the other taverns 1 know nothing, and of course | 
hardly were my eyelids sealed in sleep, when Mrs. Nightmare || cannot be accused of praising one at the expense of another; | mists arose, and with graceful convolutions played about the 
jumped astride my breast,and with her hot and burning breath but this much I will say, that if they equal the Virginia House, | hill tops, which assumed a roseate hue, as the last rays of the 
scorching up my blood, whispered in my ears words of hor-|| Richmond can truly boast of the best houses and the most | departing sun gleamed upon them. I gazed and wept—aye 
rid import, while with her long and bony fingers clashed || agreeable landlords and landladies that can be found within | wept; for the form of Irene de Glanville came up before me. 
around my neck, she seemed determined to cause my affrighted the precincts of these United States. || Poor Irene! *twas from this very rock she precipitated herself 
spirit to quit its shivering tenement. With an effort of de-|} It was my intention to remain in Richmond several days, ‘and found a watery grave. Her story is a short and melan. 
spair I broke her hold and sought safety in flight; but images, || but having ascertained, during the evening, that a relative | choly one. 
horrid images sprang after, and like a pack of hounds, opened || Whom I expected to meet had left the city several days pre-| She was an only child, and her mother wasa widow. They 
full upon me, yelling peals of laughter as I stumbled on. My || viously, I determined to leave the next morning for Smithfield, | lived in a handsome cottage, the ruins of which can be seen 
course lay through a grave yard. The tombs opened, and || via. Norfolk. I regretted this circumstance the more in con- | from the rock on which I sat, just on the summit of yon hill, 
the spectre tenants started int@*life, and “grinning ghastly, || sequence of having neglected to take a view of the city during | surrounded by a fantastic embroidery of ivy and wild honey- 
horrible smiles,” gibbered and pointed their fleshless fingers || the afternoon, which (shall I confess it?) I spent in sleep. How. |suckile, its lone remaining chimney peering through their 
asI flew. I fell—a yawning grave received me, and I was || ever, I concluded to return some day the ensuing week, but||/branches. It was a lovely spot, and about it the woodbine 
clasped in the embrace of a skeleton. I screamed, and woke. || circumstances have rendered it unavoidable, On Wednesday | and multaflora loved to cluster, while the swect songsters of 
Ah, Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown! you have more to answer for || morning a faithful servant awoke me at 4 o’clock and hurried | the grove caused its peaceful walls to echo with their delight- 
than you are probably aware of. Why did you tempt me? |} me off to the steamer Patrick Henry. At five we left the | ful melody. 
And why, alas, did I yield! But who can resist such fare?— || wharf, and proceeded down James River, on our way to Nor-| Mrs. de Glanville was a lady of finished education and pol- 
Faith, not I. folk. As we passed, we caught a glimpse of Jamestown, | ished manners; and from her, Irene derived those accomplish- 
Again I slept, or rather dosed; but a charge of the sound. || famed as being the oldest settlement in the State. My mind | ments that so much endeared her to all who knew her. She 
ing trumpet, as the two conflicting troop of horse were rush-|| recurred, with feelings of much interest, to the hour when | was a sweet child and grew up a lovely woman. Mild and 
ing to the combat, disturbed my slumber. The battle followed, || those hardy pioners of our great and growing honors, first \unobtrusive as the lilly that seeks to hide its head and con- 
fast and furious blew the notes; then came the order for re-|| landed on these shores, with hearts beating high with hope, |ceals those beauties that need only to be seen to be admired, 
treat. At first, faint and mournful, but gradually increasing || planted the tree of liberty in our soil. | no wonder that her hand was eagerly sought for by the neigh- 


of day, and a soft obscurity began to steal around, while light 





to one shrill and wild lament; anon a single note of victory, 
long, loud and joyful, fell upon my years, and sleep fled me. 
The nasal organs of some wretched snorer were in full blast. 
Oh how willingly could I have choked him! 

“John! I say, John!” exclaimed one whose dreams were 
doubtless disturbed by this nuisance, “put that saw down, you'll 
ruin it.” 

“Faith, he will indeed, neighbor,” shouted another in reply, 
“if he is allowed to exercise his sawing propensities upon 
gourds.” 

At 3 A. M. some horses were brought on board, followed, 
in a few moments, by the noise usually attendant upon “the | 
getting off” of all steamboats. Tortured by the night mare, 
harrassed by the snorer, startled by the stamping of the horses, 
and worried.by the noise of the machinery, I arose and as- | 
cended to the upper deck. Heaven’s high arch was spangled 
with myriads of stars that shone with lustre undimmed by the 
few clouds that occasionally flitted across their sweet faces. 
The shores of the bold Potomac rose dark and giant-like above 
the rushing waters, and adding sublimity to the scene, soon 
tranquilized my troubled spirits, and, as usual, I gave myself 
up to the influence of waking dreams. My train of thought 


Jamestown! how oft have I pictured to myself thy moss- | 
covered roofs and venerable buildings! And how oft I have | 
wished to travel thy streets—to walk in footsteps trod by men | 
of high and stern resolve! Alas, alas! thy buildings are re-|| 
duced to one, and thy famous streets, where once the joyous, 
tones of childhood’s glee, and happy songs of manly mirth | 
were heard, are gone—gone forever. A solitary footpath now || 
marks the spot, and tinkling bells of wandering herds fall upon |, 
the ear. The town, alias farm, is now occupied by a gentleman 
who owns it, who, with his family, comprise its inhabitants. }| 
|“’'Tis true, and pity ’tis ’tis true,” no tallanarble has ever been | 
/erected by thee, O Virginia, to mark the spot where thy pil-| 
grim fathers lived; yet will that place ever live in thy heart | 
of hearts. | 

We arrived at Norfolk at 2} o’clock P. M., having travelled | 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles in the short space | 
of 94 hours, including several stoppages to take on board and | 
land passengers. I did not remain, but proceeded across the | 
river to Portsmouth, a town containing a population of about, 








boring beaux. No wonder that the soft notes of the German 
flute and rich voices accompanying the sweet chords of the 
guitar sounded beneath her window from the peaceful waters 
below; but all were vain; for her heart had long been given to 
a gallant young midshipman with whom she became ac- 
quainted at the Springs; and affection pure as the mild rays 
of the midnight moon soon sprang up in their hearts. Their 
vows were plighted, and hands betrothed. The consent of the 
mother was easily obtained; for she too had loved, and well 
knew that when a woman loves she loves forever. For a few 
months they were happy in the enjoyment of daily interchan- 
ges of love and affection; but the hour of parting came at last. 
He had received orders to join that ill-fated ship, the Hornet. 
It is needless to tell of the sorrows of parting from those we 
love—of the heavy sobs, the broken voice and the silent tear 
coursing down the agitated cheek, for all who have been placed 
in the same situation know too well those feelings that choke 
our utterance and drive all sensations uf pleasure far away. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say that, on the evening previous to his 


5000 inhabitants. The next morning, at 8 o’clock, took the |\departure, they strolled along the water's side until they 
cars for Suffolk, a distance of sixteen miles, and from thence ||reached this rock. *I'was here their vows of é¢ternal con- 
proceeded to Smithfield in a stage, twenty miles from the for- ||stancy were solemnly renewed—'twas here that plans for the 
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future were formed—’twas here the word farewell was spoken; || waves, while her voice rose high above the raging storm, “I 


and, alas! ’twas here Death claimed her as his bride. But I 
will not anticipate. For some days after his departure she re- 
mained at home secluded from the world; but at the solicita- 
tion of her mother returned again to society, and became, as 
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come, Charles; I come.” 


“Her body was washed on shore and placed in the family | 


was soon “gathered to her fathers.” The beautiful cottage| 


before, the nucleus around which gathered the gay and beau. || was deserted and suffered to goto ruin because "twas said | 
? 


tiful. Do not suppose, dear reader, that she was a coquette, 
or that her vows were forgotten. No, far from it was the fact. 
The fire of love still burned upon heart with an undying flame; 
but her disposition was naturally mirthful. Letters from her 
betrothed occasionally reached her, filled with glowing de- 
scriptions of the countries he had visited, and breathing words | 
of love. The last she ever received contained the joyful news 
that, in a few short weeks, he would return to claim her as his |! 
pride. Filled with joyful anticipations of happiness, she ate | 
tended a party on that evening in Smithfield, and was its life, | 
diffusing an air of joy upon all who came within the influ- 
ence of her fascinating smiles. Never had she been so gay. | 
Poor Irene! well do I recollect thy merry, laughing eye and | 
smiling face. Alas! now “food for worms.” She was seated | 
at the piano charming all cars with the soft breathings of her | 
melodious voice, when a whisper went round the room that | 
that the Hornet was lost and all on board had perished. It 
soon, too soon reached her ears, and with a scream so shrill, 
so wild, and so despairing that it will haunt me to my dying 
hour, fell prostrate on the floor. She was carried to her 
mother’s home insensible. For many months her mind was| 
dark and void; but a strong constitution, and the unwearied | 
attention of her devoted mother and kind friends prevailed, || 
anda glimmering ray of reason again illumined her soul. 1 
Her intellects, however, were never fully restored. The shock | 
had been too sudden, too great for reason ever to resume her) 
sway and reign supreme. Society now had no charms for | 
her, and her sole employment was to walk over the grounds | 
so often trod by him she loved. This rock—this parting place ! 
became her favorite resort, and at twilight hour, when the out- | 
lines of the neighboring hills were fading in a vaporing blue, | 
and gentle winds tenderly tossed the trees and softly kissed | 
her wan, but lovely cheeks, here she would sit and gaze, with | 
vacant eye, upon the scene, and listen to the murmur of the | 
waters as, with melancholy sounds, they gently dashed upon || 
the pebbled shore, or plaintively sing those songs he so much i 
had loved to hear. Often have I heard her, when the sky was | 





clear and the winds were still, sing the following: 





How lightly roll the tiny waves 
Upon the deep blue sea! 

Alas, that tokens of despair 
Their crests should be to me! 


| 

| 

I trusted to their treacherous sports 
The idol of my soul; 

Awhile upon their brows he sped, 
But o’er him now they roll. 


My sighs have mingled with the gale, 
My tears mix’d with the brine; 

The storm that bore my loved one down 
Was sighs and tears of mine. 


Like mine, ten thousand hearts have wept 
The loss of early love; 


Do here—a matchless dove. 


O, could I stretch my arm abroad, 
From ocean to the sky, 
*T would be my torn heart’s only aim, 


It was only during a storm that the mind of Irene became || 


completely dark; and at these times she would scream and call | 
upon her loved one with tones of voice that sent a thrill of | 
terror to the hearts of all who heard her. 

It was during the equinoctial gale of 18—, that Irene ex- 
hibited greater tokens of the maniac than ever her mother had | 


witnessed. Indeed, so violent did she become that it was 


deemed prudent to confine her to her room; and Irene was a/| 


prisoner in her mother’s house. The sun had fled before the 


raging storm, and disappeared beyond the horizon of the west. | 


Dark clouds were rolling in dread conflict in the heavens| 
above, while fierce and angry flashes shot athwart the sky, | 
and bellowing thunders echoed through its vault. The peace. | 


that poor Irene was often seen wandering near it in the moon’s 
pale beams, and calling on her betrothed. 


think, that Inspiration had exclusive reference to the grave, 
And thousands more will weep as I | when its voice said—“The rich and poor meet together.” 
| Let us not suppose that the elevated and the depressed—the 
|learned and the unlearned bear no resemblance. They are 


| men of “like passions—” they are liable to the same impres- 
To stay the deep—and die. | 


head beneath the footsteps of the tempest as well the feeble | 








STANZAS. 
Written in an Album. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALDINE.”? 


Original. 





Ah! who can tell what fate may be 
His portion in this nether world, 
Whether, upon life’s ficle sea, 
His bark may be by tempests hurled; 
Or, whether fortune’s favoring gale 
May waft him on o’er ocean’s calm, 
Whilst every breeze that fans the sail, 
Shall o’er his spirit breathe a balm. 
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has he passed in that hardest of all exertion—mental labor? 


rear a pillar to his name? He has thought, he has written— 


vault. Mrs. De Glanville’s heart was broken, and she, too,|| he has investigated, until the weakness of age has come over- 


+ 
What sacrifices has he made—what efforts has he used, to % 


him and the harbingers of premature decay have admonished “~~ 


him of the close of life. Child of Genius, what is thy har- & 


vest? Thou hast talked of its golden sheaves; where are they? 
Alas, thou too art disappointed. Thou hearest curses from 
sources, that thou didst expect commendation. In thy praise, 


each tongue is mute—in thy condemnation, the world is vo- 


cal. 

“All is vanity.” So says the seeker after happiness as_ he 
sits down in despair and determines to pursue no mors théere- 
treating phantom. Poor man! Pleasure has been his only 
object. It never entered his mind that he was made for busi- 
ness but he thought, that pleasure was to be his sole aim. In 
the amusements of fashion—in the gaieties of folly and in the 
haunts of vice, he has followed his obtect, but without success. 
Where he looked for an Eden, he has found a desert. He 
reached his hand forth for flowers, but plucked thorns. 





What e’er may be my future fate— 
Should it be fortune’s brightest smile, 
Or, through her darkest sternest hate, 
Fill my sad breast with woe the while; 
If it should be our lot to part, 
Still shall the memory of the hours | 
I’ve past with thee, be to my heart 
Grateful as dew to evening flowers. 


When I perchance am far away, 
Or death has ended all my cares, 

Thine eye upon this page should stray, 
Oh! wilt thou drop the pensive tear, 

As memory casts her spell o’er thee; 
And may I hope that thou wilt e’er, 

In days to come, remember me? 


Then, lady, if in future years, | 


| 


“ALL 1S VANITY AND VEXATION OF SPIRIT.” 


Original. 


We live in a world of variety. Sameness does not fatigue 
our eyes or contract our.ideas of the power of God. Every 
where, there is dissimilarity. Numerous as are the objects 
that meet our vision, there are none of them, exactly alike. 
Each has its own distinctive properties or features. There is 


| variety in the tones—the appearances—the states of nature. 


There is variety in mind—in heart—in matter. There is va- 
riety above and below and aruond. 

Human experience has however little or no variety. If the | 
history of each heart could be impartially written, it would 
be found to be emphatically, one history, Antiquity may | 
have differed from modern times—past ages may have been 
unlike the present, but nevertheless, man has continued much 


the same. There is common ground on which all stand, how- 


ever different their fame and fortune. There are things, in 
which we all agree, because we are all mortals. Let us not| 


| Sions—they are open tothe same impulses. The most su- 
perb ship that glides over the waters is tossed by the same 
storms, that affect the humbler vessel. The oak bends its | 


flower that has scarce strength sufficient to support itself in 
the sunshine. 

If the reader desire an illustration of the truth, that human 
experience is generally the same, we refer him to our motto. 
Did Solomon say it? Yes, but not for himself. He said it 
| for posterity—said it, not as a king—not as a philosopher— 
| not as a poet, but said it as a mortal—as a man. If the Sa- 
maritan woman declared of Jesus Christ, that he was a man, 


“All is vanity.” Where is the man, that has never uttered 
this declaration? Among the diversified orders of the human 
family, 1s there one, who has never felt its truth? Oh, ifthere 
be one. feeling universal, that feeling is, the feeling of dissatis- 
faction with all the world bestows. We believe that happi- 
ness is to be found in wealth—fame. We start for it and on 
we go, panting for the desired good. We obtain the object but 
lo, it is not what we expected. We find to our sorrow, that 
hope and reality are as different as light and darkness. 

How much misery, we might escape, if we would only be- 
lieve the Bible! We think our own wills infallible—we act 
according to our determinations, careless of the truths of In- 
spiration and heedless of the advice of the experienced. Oh, 
ye followers of phantoms! Cease your wanderings. The 
voice of religion calls you back and conscience repeats its en- 
treaties. Come back—come back to the pleasures of piety to 
the blessedness of charity—to the life of faith and the lasting 
joys of certain hope. FLOARDO. 


Scorr anp Byron.—Every one knows that Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake enjoys and has enjoyed since its first publication a 
great share of popularity, but we question whether any body 
is aware of the surprising extent to which this delightful poem 
hasbeencirculated. Balantyne, the publisher, says in speaking 
of it that “the quarto edition (the original) of 2050 copies dis. 


|| appeared instantly, and was followed in the course of the same 


year by four editions in octavo, viz: one of 3000, a second of 
$250, and a third and fourth each of 6000 copies; thus, in 
the space ofa few months, the extraordinary number of 20.000 
coppies were disposed of. In the next year (1811) there was 
another edition of 3000; thefwas one of 2000 in 1814; another 
of 2000 in 1815; one of 2000 again in 1819; and two making 
between them 2500, appeared in 1825; since which time, the 
Lady of the Lake, in collective editions of Scott's poetry and 
in seperate essays, must have circulated to the extent of at 
least 20,000 coppies more.” So that, down to the month of 
July 1836, the legitimate sale in Great Britain has not been 
less than 50,000 coppies. The same amount has undoubtedly 
been sold in this country, so that we may safely estimate the 
extent of its sale in Great Britain and America, at 100,000 
copies. 

As a descriptive poet Sir Walter Scott is perhaps unrivalled, 
whatever may have been the appreciation attatched tw his great 
contemporary, Byron, by the lovers of the muses. There can 
be no parallel fairly drawn between the two celebrated indi- 
viduals above named, their respective styles being entirely 
distinct from each other, and we have not unfrequently been 
amused at witnessing attempts to institute a comparison. It 
would be just as rational to compare Bulwer with our own 
Coopor as a novelist, or any two authers whose peculiar ex- 
| eellences are the very reverse ofeach other. Scott’s poetical 





the above sentiment: “It is the conclusion of every mind— 


ful waters, too, had assumed an angry form, and were raging || the existence of every bosom.” 


and dashing, in all the fury of their greatness; upon the af- 
frighted shore. Irene escaped her room and fled the house, | 
shrieking as she ran. I had been hunting during the day, 
ard on my return towards home was overtaken by the storm, 
and took shelter atthe cottage. Mrs. De Glanville kindly in- 
sisting on my remaining until morn. As soon as I heard that | 
Irene had left the house I followed in pursuit, with rapid strides, | 
towards the rock; and as I approached, a flash of lightning | 
shewed me Irene standing on its edge with outstretched arms, 
and wildly gazing on the “troubled waters.” I approached 
nearer and called to her, “Irene! dear Irene! return with me to 
your distracted mother’s arms; come, Irene.” Another blaze 
of light showed her in the act of plunging into the roaring 





from his campaign and prepares his mind for the tranquilities 
of home. Youth, he spent in gay dreams of the honor and 
glory of war, and when manhood came, he selected the battle 


tinued excitement, sustained and comforted by the hope, that 
he would, in the end, win a name. How has he succeeded? 


who had told her all things, that ever she did, we may say of| 


field as the theatre, for the acquirement of imperishable fame. | 
He has endured many privations—he has lived a life of con-| 


pre-eminence consists in his exquisite tact in portraying men 
and scenery. Byron’s excellence is particularly visible in his 
|| splendid abstractions and startling flights of genius,which, 


“Allis vanity.” So says the ambitious Hero, as he returns || soaring into the realms of metaphysics leaves behind it all 


|| sublunary things and revels in the gorgeousness of its mighty 
imaginations. Whatever popularity may have been attained 
by the poetic effusions of Byron, and however dear the produc. 
tions of his intellect may be to the admirers of exalted genius, 
the errors of his philosophy must affix a limit to the world’s 


|| approval, whilst we are inclined to believe that the lovely de- 


lineations of nature drawn by Scott and the pure emanations 





See his look of dejection and hear the sadness of his tones. 
Alas for him! He started for the heights of glory—he has 
ended in the abyss of disgrace. 

“All is vanity.” So says the child of Genius as the airy 
castles of his imagination melt away. What days and nights 





of hs well ordered inteliigence will find universal acceptance 
so long as English literature shall be known, or the human 
heart beat in accordance with the gentlest sympathies that 
intertwine themselves with its most cherished and holy emo- 
tions — American. 





Ye 
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PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB. 
PAPER SIX. 
AUTHOR FEVER. 
A lecture on Materia Medica. 

The small pox is contagious, and so is the cholera morbus, 
pest, laziness, measels, mumps, whoopingcough and yawning. 
But of all the diseases incidental to human nature, and that 
“flesh is heir to,” there is none more contagious, none more 
dangerous, and at the same time more widely spread—than the 
disease usually termed, “author fever,” or as we, for fashions 
sake, will call it, feverus authorandum, It is generally ad- 
mitted, that of most epedemics, man can have an attack only 
once in the course of his short life, and their duration then, is at 
the furthest, very short; but this disease, I mean the “feverus 


authorandum,” begins invariably in the days of childhood and | 


very rarely terminates before life is at its close. Scarce, nay, 
in fact, even before the boy has escaped the arms of his nurses, 
and ere his little hand have reached a dimension large enough, 
to hold a lead or a slate pencil within their compass, before 
this, the most dreadful of all diseases begins to show its 
symptoms. At that tender age a slate or a piece of paper 
sets the youngster franctic. In vain all the learned demon- 
stration of mothers and grandmothers, aunts and cousins such 
as “the babe must’nt have it, it will hurt the babe,” or even 
“take care it will bite you.” All goes for nothing. Ah, ah, 


who pegs the soles under his charge, with a philosophical 
hammer, to old Mosy the oysterman, who opens his oysters, as | 
he says, according to Pilupoupie, or to any body else who is | 
|more fond of it than I. I am a plain man, a wondrous | 
plain man, furthermore I am modest, wondrous modest, in | 
short, I am originality, a wonder of originality, and con- | 
| sequently being all that, I can not allow myself to travel over 
ground, that has been travelled over as often, by wise men 
and fools, darkeys, monkeys, &c. as the philosophical road 
undoubtedly has been. But to resume my subject. My pro- 
position was to show, that authorship is an epedemic, but I | 
did not proceed further than babe and boyhood. The next 
stage we will notice, in the aristocrat among the animals, I | 
mean man, when he has progressed as far in reading and | 
writing and his idea have been so enlightened or perverted, | 
that he knoweth, that door rhymes with floor and dogging with | 
flogging. Then begins his first attempt of real authorship, 
which in most cases shows itself in some beautiful poetical 
stanzas on some one of his favorite teachers.. I well recollect 
my own first poetical effusion. The subject was my worthy 
tutor, Mr. Theopholas, Habakuk de Pushanger, or as we 
boys, for convenience sake use to call him, “Tip Pus.” The 
splendid specimen of unrivalled poetry was as follows: 


Tip is a fine lad, 
Tip is an ass, 

I wish the devil had 
His fat carcass. 














ah, pronounced in the most ferocious accents, and not unfre- 
quently accompanied by that melodious strain of eloquence, 
which in general has the intended effect on wet and dry 
nurses, is the only reply that babes ever gave on occasions 
like these. Thus, perseverance goes of with the victory. The 
slate or the paper is handed the poor, dear, little things, and 
with that heavenly smile, that most distinctly says, “got it at 
last,” they very systematically proceed, to note down on the 
dead matter, the impresses of their juvenile imaginations. 
True enough, mankind has not yet arrived at that state of in- 
tellectual perfection, at which they can understand the writings 
of the unsophisticated, and even, if you please, the uncultivat- 
ed minds of these small lumps of mortality. But there is no 
doubt on my mind, that ere long, some of our modern phi- 
losophers, in want of something better to do, having used up 
every thing else, will trace out#the language and theories of 
these natural essays,and who would wonder, if we in the 
forms and figures of one legged cows and two legged monkey’s 
would discover a poetry, that would muke a Byron blush 
were he alone and a Moore thrown down his pen in disgust. 
I look forward to that period, as one of the greatest epochs 
of intellectual aggrandizement. For the minds of those dear 
little souls being entirely their own, and without having ever 
tasted the seducing poison that is contained in the millions 
of books with which our world is inundated, their writings 
or productions must possess an originality and freshness, that 





very few of our modern s¢riblers can boast of. But alas, alas, 
as soon as the boy gets on his first inexplicables, and the little 
girl her first flannel petticoat, originality has fled—driven 
away by the iron or mahogany ruler of the learned school- 
master. No more can the free mind clash about in the aad 
try of artless nature, no more dare the elastic fingers paint 
in these unknown hieroglyphics, the outpourings of unre- 
strained fancy;—but with his arms tight to his body, and the | 
pen between his fingers, according to the most approved “rule | 
of three,” the poor fellow must with tears in his eyes asl 
the capital A and the little bsj—and how many are the sobs, 
how many the sighs, before he has thus passed through | 
twenty-six key-stones of modern learning and ignorance. I| 
might here indulge in the profound mysteries of philosophy, 


mountains. I have segn a gallant ship on the wide and 
|| boundless ocean, a prey po the raging tempest, tossing from | 


Pus being a huge mass of flesh of about two tons burthen, 
more or less, there is no doubt, the subject was a grand one, and 
Tip renowned, and that with all due justice, for the most tre- 
mendous flogger, that ever inculcated the, “I am,” “Thou 


|| art; to any set of boys, it is obvious that he was a strikin 
y y ig 


one. But even with sueh advantages of inspiration before 
me, I hardly think, that I ever on my own accord would thus 
have immortalized poor Pus, much less, as I well knew, that 
if he should find it out, he would pay me in shinplaster very 
much unlike those, that our beloved country now-a-days are 
blessed with. Yet I felt an itching in my finger-ends, when- 
ever I beheld the two footed elephant, that never gave me rest, 
until I had fathered these beautiful-lines. This part of the 


» 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 


|| tends its influence alike on all men. 
|| The height of intellect and the depth of ignorance, wise-men as 
|| well as fools, all are alike under the influence of this monia, 





not seen, since 11 o’clock last night. Yours in life, in heaven, 
and any and every where else. Catiicorvuvivs.” 
Now, then, I will ask again, would any man in his senses 
write such a stuff? No sir, he would not, if he could help it, 
but being incidental to the disease he labors under, he is com- 
pelled to do it, whether he will or not. And as a further 
proof of the correctness of my theories we find, that it ex- 
There are no exceptions, 


Yea, the very men, that ridicule it the most, and write and talk 
about these seeming absurdities in others, these very sages 
have to pay and do pay their tributes on the altar of folly, as 
well and as often as any of their fellow-sufferers. However, 
cupidical influenza, or love-sickness does last but a limited 
period. It ends and must end, either in congugal happiness, 
or congugal wretchedness, blessed singleness or single-misery, 
Though with it vanishes, in part, the poetical fever, yet it by 
ne means checks the disease itself. Its successors are, poeti- 
cal and prosaical essays in all the literary and illiterary pa- 
| pers and magazines, with which our world is deluged; books, 





pamphlets and tracts in any quantity, quality and dimension. 
| Letters on political economy and economical politics, in. 
temperate, temperance speeches; irreligious and religious 
| controversy’s, &c. &c. The disease is pretty much like 2 
corn, we may cut it and be relieved for a time, but it will re. 
turh.with increased vigor, and stick to us while we breathe, 
And the last fleeting moments, the last breath of thousands 
and hundred of thousands is wasted in pursuit of authorship, 
Their last wills and testaments being the closing act of their 
performances in this life, closes at the same time their au- 
thorical: as well as their earthly career. Up to the present 
time no remedy has been discovered, to meet successfully this 
contagion. Even the most learned Thompsonian’s with the 
whole vegetation and the vast power of steam at their com. 
mand, have, wonderful as it may seem, not yet attempted any 
cures of that class. And though we are a stout believer in 
the expansive power of steam, and do like a cup of tea as 
well as most fotks, and’ though we have heard with our own 








disease, I mean the poetical, is in general of a longer dura- 
tion, than any of the proceeding or preceding stages. 

I have traced it from its origin, let us now follow it up. 
And in the first place, allow me to ask, where is the man, or 
where is the woman who has reached one score year and ten, 
that can lay hand on heart and say, “I never wrote a piece of, 
poetry or rhyme;” for in modern times the terms are synony- 
mous. Is such a one to be found? Unhesitatingly I answer, 
hot very readily. If there be any at all, they are as scarce 
as honest politicians, good-natured old-maids, or the Bento- 
nian currency. What makes the case in that age so much 
more aggravated is, that it generally comes in contact with 
another much prevailing epidemic, I mean Iovesickness or as 
some would call it the epidemical influence. And strange is 
it, to behold the combined consequences of this amalgama. | 
tion. The moon must lend her pale lustre, the sun his bright- 
ness, the stars their glitterance, the forest its shade, the moun- 
tains their loftiness, the field its fertility, the cataract its gran- 
deur, the rivulet its peaceful beauty, the tempests their hor- 
rors and heroes of the whole Heathenish Mythology, their as- 
cribed vigtues and vices, to say or express the most trifling 
sentiments. This, at this moment, brings to my mind, a let- 
ter once shown to me by an arch little cousin of mine, ad- 
dressed to her by an honorable knight of the yardstick, as | 
sentimental a youth as was to be found among the sentimen- 
tal race. Several years have elapsed since then, yet it is still 
on my memory, and I wil give it here as a fair illustration of 


' 
| 


ears, from these esculapion demigods, the cures performed by 
them, cures, to which raising of the dead is a mere childplay, 
yet we are sorry to confess, if only in this case, our heretical 
notions, in the extraordinary excellencies of steam-doctoring. 
One hope, and one hope only is left us—and if we shall be 
disappointed in that, then we will give ourselves and man. 
kind up for lost in toto. 
DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS! 
Good at all times! from one to a million! 

Anti-bilious, anti-consumption, anti-rheumatic, anti-bone. 
breaking, anti-yellow-feverish, anti-dyspeptic, and anti to all 
other human and unknown disease. These are tne thing and 
the only remaining hope, that is left to poor, degraded, suffer- 
ing man. We do not wish to be, too sanguine, but if we only 
dare believe, the one hundreth part, and we very readily be- 
lieve the whole, of the perfections of this panacea, served up 
to us daily, hourly and minutely, in prose and poetry, in 

| newspapers, pamphlets, handbills, placards, and in thousands 


lof other shapes and forms, then we may venture to anticipate 


a happy result. The doctor is a philanthropist, none but such 
could or would do what he has done. We therefore, feel 
perfectly free in our humble request to him, which is, that he 
and his agents swallow some of hisown make. Say, to begin 
with fifty at first and increase the dose, according to the su- 
perior judgment of the learned doctor himself. We will with 
eagle-eye watch the progress of the cure, and whenever we 
shall be happy, 89 as to take up a morning or an evening 





my last position. © | 

“Dear, Sweet, beloved and adored angel! 

I have seen the sun go down behind the dewy hills, and I 
have seen the moon arise like a spectre queen on the western | 


billow to billow, like the$ arrow from twig to twig,—and I) 


have seen the light canoe gliding gracefully along the silvery | 
lake. I have seen the noble lion, the king of the forest in ! 
the midst of his empire, and’ I have witnessed the return of, 





showing, or attempting to show, which in Dutch is the same 
thing, the absurdity of beating into young minds hypothesis 
and theories which they do not and cannot understand, and | 
by which in ten cases out of twenty originality of thinking 
is destroyed. I might dwell upon the utility of teaving each 
mind as far as practicable, to its own sway, in the place of 
trying, to model it after some other, of no more congeniality 
to it, than a quaker to an opera-dancer. [I might reason, how 
much preferable, even a second rate original is, to a first rate 
copy—in fine, I might do a great many of pretty things. But 
philosophy is not my hobby. I leave it to my tailor who cuts 
his coats by a philosophical method, and to my shoe-maker 


the meek and loving dove to her humble nest. I have beheld | 
misery in its darkest hues on ‘the golden throne and in lofty 
palaces, and I have seen unspeakable bliss in the lowly cot-| 
tage. I have stood in the summit of the loftiest alp, and I) 


| 





have stood alone, at midnight hour, in damp, dark, and) 
gloomy wood-cellar. I have seen the tim€ when life was a 
naught to me, and I have seen the time, when I would have | 


paper, without making our eyes sore, and our hearts sick 


| with the literary productions of the learned doctor and his 


agents, then, and will we believe their efficicney with loud 
voices and cheerful hearts exclaim 
BBANDRETH’S PILLS FOREVER! 

We have thus coarsely attempted to show the shades of this 
picture, and neither space, time nor inclination will allow us, 
for today, to view it in its more sunny lights. As for our- 
selves we can only say,, that, though we never have been 
severely afflicted with the feverus authorandun, it has never- 
theless, in our life time brought us into a good many 
scrapes, in actual illustration of which may serve this learned 
and highly useful discourse, which if we could follow our 
own judgment, we would have offered to the flames, in the 
place of now submitting it with all its imperfections, foibles, 


and follies, to the criticising sages of the Baltimore Key-club. 
LEVARO. 





given a kingdom, had it been mine, to prolong every fleeting 
minute. In fine I have seen almost every thing in nature and || 
out of it, that makes life either desirable or miserable. But 
you my dear, my beloved, my sweet, my adored angel, I have 


Woman’s TEMPER.—One of the most important female qual- 
ties is sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to woman, 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly; it.did not 
make them weak, in order to be employed in scolding. 
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ONG OF THE RETAIL DRY-GOODS MAN. under the most discouraging circumstances; for at the time I || the en of these teeth, seems to nail a fair deduction 


§ 


was called on to amputate the limb there was reason to fear 
‘he was too much reduced to survive the operation; and yet he 
‘rapidly, and without any difficulty, recovered his good health. 

| The case is too palpable to admit of commentary. Such cases 
|establish the fact beyond controversy, that local irritation does 
|often produce constitutional disorder; and it is fair to presume 
that this will be more or less severe in proportion to the char- 
‘acter and extent of the local irritation—that the general and 
local disease most commonly aggravate each other, and that, 
if the latter.can be removed, the health of the patient is gene- 
rally restored. 1 have no doubt that the teeth often become 
carious from constitutional causes; nor have I any doubt that 
‘constitutional disturbance and bad health frequently proceed 
‘from decayed teeth. I have given you below, two cases of 
|disease from the irritation of bad teeth—one of troublesome 
and long-continued constitutional disturbance, and the other 
of local disease, affecting first the membraneous structure 
|about the faulty tooth, then the anteriot mazillare and bones 
|constituting the basis of the cranium, and, finally, the brain 
itself. Its termination was, of course, fatal. 

Case Ist.—Mrs. 8 a lady of 30 or 35 years of age, with 
several children, in easy circumstances. rather delicate, and of 
sedentary habits, complained of derangement in the functions of 
the digestive organs, with much nervous disorder, and of a 
| painful sensation about the head as if there were a pound weight 
on the top of it, with occasionally a tightening of the scalp. 
This last she compared to the sensation that might be expected 
from having the scalp forcibly drawn together on the vertex 
by the clawing of some animal with talons, as a hawk or fal- 
con. Her friends, at first, thought but little of her complaints» 
and from their eccentricity were inclined to believe them, for 
the most part, imaginary. The affection of the head, how- 
ever, and the sensitiveness of the nervous system evidently 
increased, until the former became so harrassing, and the lat- 
ter so acute, as to deprive her of rest, and to make manifest 
inroads upon her healthful appearance. Medical advice hav- 
ing been now obtained, a regular and carefully directed course 
of purgatives was prescribed, but with little or no advantage. 
Having discontinued the carthartics, the rubigo ferri, bark, 
valerian, mineral acids, zinc, asafetida, &c. &c. were next 
tried, to which was added the teped salt bath and frictions, 
with regular exercise; but still with no material amendment. 
She began now to have evident exacerbations of fever towards 
evening, which passed off with copious and debilitating sweats, 
so that she was much reduced, and her countenance assumed 
the sickly aspect: She visited the watering places in the moun- 
|tains of Virginia, by which her strength was somewhat re- 
cruited; but the distressing symptoms continued with more or 
'less modification. She was occasionally confined, but gene- 
rally able to take exercise, to some extent or other, in the open 
lair. This state of things had now continued for eighteen 
| months, when the attention of the physician was called to an 
| abscess (gum bile,) near the root of one of her incisor teeth. 
THE EFFECTS OF DISEASED TEETH, GUMS, &c. UPON THE This circumstance brought about an inquiry into the state of 

FUNCTIONAL OPERATIONS OF OTHER PARTS- OF THE|| ber teeth generally, with the following result: Mrs. S 

BODY. ' /had indifferent teeth at an early period, and they had been 

(Continued from No. 4.) |growing progressively worse since her marriage. A few 

Upon the “local origin of constitutional diseases” Doctor || years ago two of the incisors of the upper jaw were clipt off 
8 , a distinguished surgeon and physician of Hanover || close to the alveolar processes, and artificial teeth inserted on 
county, Virginia, has kindly furnished us with his views, to | the fangs with gold wire and wooden plugs, in the usual way, 
which he has added two very interesting cases caused by den- | much pain, irritation and swelling of the gums and lip fol- 
tal irritation, which will, we have no doubt, be read with in- || lowed the operation, and similar symptoms now and then re- 
terest: | curred for the first year or two after the insertion of the arti- 
| | ficial teeth, and were often attended with alveolar abscess. The 
| remaining incisors of the upper jaw, and several of the molar 
| teeth, both:-above and below, were found in a dilapidated state | 
from caries, all of which had sometimes ached in the progress | 
of their decay. The alveolar processes in the inferior maxillary 
was partially absorbed at several points about the carious mo. | 








Original. 


TUxE— “ My father’s a hedger and ditcher.”’ 
I am but a petty retailer, 
But whatever my fortune has been, 
I never at the times was a railer, 
Though ‘money came slowly in.” 


But now it is past all endurauce, 
This day would drive Lucifer mad! 

Nor have I the slightest assurance, 
That to-morrow will not be as bad? 


OQ! dear! what will become of me?” 
Of idleness sure [ shall die! 

No boily coming to buy of me, 
No body coming to bry! 





But here comes a pretty young lady, 
I dare say she’ll buy if she can, 
The day’s neither breezy nor shady, 
She’ll want an umbrella or fan. 


To suit herself now she is trying,— 
She’s a pink of a customer too,— 

Good luck! I’! declare she is buying 
Without ever attempting to Jew! 








Now she holds out her fingers so taper, 
With a look, how bewitchingly bland, 
But a villianous scrap of course paper, 
Is all she has left in my hand. 


The banks have shut up all their silver, 
The city gives paper in lieu, 
Little scraps of coarse paper, in color 
Red, orange, green, yellow or blue. 
. 


Now this would buy victuals and rayment, 
We doubt not quite ‘equal to cash!”’ 

But the merchants don’t like it in payment, 
With them it is absolute trash. 


The big ones in debt o’er the ocean, 
To me have their merchandise sold, 

For which they’ve adopted the notion, 
They now must have silver and gold. 


Our paper the people of Europe 
Refuse, and ask metle instead; 

They’ve no confidence now in our bankers; 
Since the bank of the nation is dead 


Some say that old Jackson has kill’d it, 
And some say that Biddle’s to blame, 

But the mischief, whoever has will‘d it, 
To me is exactly the same. 


*O dear! what will become of me?” 
*O dear! what shall [ do?” 

I’d go jump in the river and drown me, 
Dear Sally, if *twere not for you. 


THE DENTAL ART. 
No. V. 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 


' Original. 

















Hanover, Va., March 6, 1837. 
To Dr. Harris, Surgeon Dentist, Baltimore. 

Dear Str,—Mr. Abernethy has written a icine and use- 
ful book on “The Constitutional Origin of Local Diseases,” 
and he might have written another, equally sensible and valua- | 
ble, on the local origin of constitutional diseases. He has sus- 


tained his views of the former by citing a number of inter-||lares, or rather about the remaining roots of these teeth, one || 


esting cases, and if any one doubts the existence of the latter, | or two of which were observed to be turned on one side and | 


309 


that her bad health depended on bad teeth. © 

Case 2d.—Miss W a maiden lady of about fifty yeargof 
age, in comfortable circumstances, and for the most part addict- 
ed to sedentary occupations, had suffered much from a pain in 
the right cheek. For some time it was not regarded as 





* 


# 
s 


much moment; but from its continuance a physician wascon- ~ 


sulted. He found but a single tooth (the second of the mo- 
lares,) in the superior maxillary of the affec side, and that 
in a semi-decayed condition. The gums above the tooth, and 
for half an inch on each side of it, were: much swollen and of 
a livid redness. 
and puffy; but there was no fluctuation and no abscess. The 
patient’s general nealth had as yet sustained no remarkable 
deterioration. She said the tumor on the gums had existed 
for many weeks, but had been attended with no remarkable 
pain till the occurrence of that she now complained of. She 
described the pain as being deep in the cheek and generally 
dull, but now and theh, for an instant, sharp and lancinating. 
The account she gave of the tooth was, that it had for several 
years been accustomed to ache occasionally, but that, notwith- 
standing its partially decayed state, it was useful, and she had 
on that account declined as yet to have it extracted. The im- 
mediate extraction of the tooth, however, was thought advisa- 
ble, and with the consent of the patient it was taken out. A 
week after the operation the spongy tumor of the gum con- 
tinued, and there had been no abatement of the pain in the 
cheek. The tumor was now laid open with alancet. Itcon- 
tained no matter; but was filled with those shaggy or shreddy 
fungi which are often seen to occupy tumors on diseased bones. 
An abscess or some worse affection of the anterior mazillare 
was suspected to exist, and with the consent of the patient a 
perforation was made into that cavity, and about a table-spoon 
full of very dark brown matter was discharged, so offensive 
to the smell as to render its presence almost insupportable, and 
giving the silver spoon into which it was received a thin coat 
of the blackest pigment. There was a difliculty in reaching 
the disease with remedies, and it was thought advisable toen- 
large the communication with antrum. Accordingly the’crown 
of a very small trephine was applied to the alveolare portion 
of the superior maxillary, the soft parts having been first dis- 
sected up, and a portion of the bone of corresponding size was 
removed. The end of the little finger could now be inserted 
into the antrum, and it was easy‘to perceive that its inner sur- 
face had been, at several points, denuded of both the pituitary 
membrane and the, periostrum. The disease was now fairly 
exposed, and n ‘could exceed the offensiveness of its fe- 
tor when not co: suitable dressings. The usual an- 
tiseptics and dete were applied locally, while tonics, and 
a generous dict, W rescribed to sustain the patient’s gene- 
ral health, and evégp effort made to substitute a healthy puru- 
lent secretion for the ill-conditioned and offensive discharge 
from the antrum, but all to no purpose. An irremediable nec- 
rosis seemed to have taken possession of the superior maxil- 
|lary of the affected side, and it soon began to eome away by 
piecemeal. In the meantime the soft parts about it were laid 
waste by the phagedenic character of the ulceration, and the 
eye of that side became seriously affected. The disease now 
progressed rapidly. The perforation into the antrum was 
made on the 11th of March, 1821, and on the 26th of May 
following the patient was found in a perfect state of apoplexy, 
the diease having penetrated the bones constituting the basis 
of the cranium and seized on the brain itself. On the 30th of 
the same month she expired, having been released by death 
from the most horrible disease that can be conceived of; and 
yet it had its origin in no more extraordinary thing than a 
neglected carious tooth. 8. 
No one, we think, after reading these cases,however scepti_ 
cal he may have been before, can doubt that local, and even 
constitutional disturbances doarise, and sometimes, too, ofavery 
| serious nature, from the irritation produced by decayed teeth. 
| That the first of these cases was the result of a morbid condition 

















let him read the following—not for its novelty; for surgeons \sticking to the wasted alveolus by portions of the remaining || of thes organs, the circumstances under which the patient’s ill 


often witness such cases; but as one of the simplest and most || 
palpable of those instances of constitutional disturbance that 
occur from local irritation. A man by the name of Smith, || connected with, and, pehaps, dependent on the irritation caused 
twenty three years of age, of sound constitution and valid || hy so bad a state of the teeth, particularly as the nervous sys- 
health, accidentally struck the blade of a thin axe through the || tem of the patient seemed so exceedingly sensitive. She was 
patella into the knee joint. Notwithstanding every precau- || persuaded with some difficulty to have the carious incisors re- 
tion to arrest it, a fever sprang up with great constitutional || moved, and the worst of the decayed molares were also ex- 
disturbance. The joint suppurated, the fever assumed the hec-||tracted. In a short time after the removal of these teeth her 
tic character and reduced the patient so rapidly that, when || health began to improve. The affection of the head and scalp 
the limb was amputated some weeks after the accident, he 
was nearly a skeleton, and presented all the worst and a, 


integuments. This state of things was thought sufficient to 








render it quite probable that the ill health of the patient was || 


soon soon ceased to exist, the nervous symptoms vanished, || 
and she is now in good health, with a set of artificial teeth |! the tooth had been removed when it first became diseased, or, 


health commenced, those accompanying its progress and cure, 
not only fully warrant the belief, but render the deduction con- 
clusive, beyond every contingency of doubt. The second case, 
'though not quite so convincing in its character, “had its ori- 
| gin, in all probability,” as Dr. S. observes, “in no more extra- 
ordinary thing than a neglected carious tooth.” It was the 
result, no doubt, of inflammation, produced by the tooth al- 
luded to by the Doctor, first upon the periostrum of its roots, 
next upon the alveolar membrane, and afterwards upon the 
periosteum and mucous membrane of the antrum itself. If 








disgusting symptoms of the last stage of pulmonary consump- || decidedly more ornamental than her natural ones ever were; 
tion, except, indeed, that the local disorder was at the knee || for they were never" very good. The immediate amendment 
joint instead of the lungs. The local affection was removed | and speedy restoration of the patient's health, from and after 


|| at any rate, as soon as the one with which it antagonized was 
lost, (for it is worthy of remark, that whenever a tooth ceases. 
to have an antagonist, the periostrum of its fangs generally 








To the touch the tumor seemed spongoid , 
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becomes inflamed, which hardly ever fails to involve the ad- 
jacent parts in an unhealthy action) the effects that followed 
would, in all probability, have been prevented. 

Two cases of a somewhat similar character have come un- 


der our own observation, except that they were not so deplo- | 


rable in their effects. One was a gentleman of active habits 


and sound constitution, about forty five years of age. The sub-| 
ject of the other was a lady of from thirty five to forty years 


of age, of naturally rather delicate health, of a bilious tem- | 
perament and sedentary habits. In both casesa dark brown, | 


semi-transparent and fetid matter had formed in the antrum. |, 
In one it was discharged through the opening into the} 





fiose. In the other it was confined in the antrum until an 
artificial opening was formed by the extraction of a tooth, and 
the perforation of its floor. The usual treatment for such 
cases was adopted, and energetically persisted in for several 
weeks without affording any thing more than temporary re 


lief; and it was 6nly by the extraction of all of the teeth in| 
one of the cases of the affected side in the superior maxillare, |, 
and three in the other, all of which being more or less decayed | 


and loosened by the absorption of the alveolar processes, that a 
permanent cure was effected. 


From the nervous connections with and proximity of these |, 


cavities to the teeth, and the frequency with which the teeth 


and the parts with which they are directly connected, become |, 


diseased, and the irritation that generally arises from the same, 
it is more than probable that most of the morbid conditions to 
which the former are liable, are the result of some unhealthy 


action of the latter. 


Another evidence of the deleterious effects arising from den- | 
tal irritation will be found in the two following cases, the his- |, 


tory of which was kindly furnished to us by Dr. M 
scientific and eminent practitioner of medicine of New-Mar- 


ket in this state: 


—, a 


“New Market, January 31, 1837. 

Case Ist.—In the summer of 1834 I was called to visit Mr. 
D. M , who had come into this neighborhood for the 
purpose of obtaining the benefit of country air, having resided 
in Baltimore from his earliest youth. When I saw him he 
was in the last stage of phthisis pulmonalis. He gave me 
the following history of his case: About eight years previous 
he felt a soreness and considerable tumefaction in his gum at 
the posterior part of his mouth, and having never cut the dens 
sapientia, he believed it to be one of those teeth that had given 
rise to it, and paid little or no attention to his suffering until 
the soreness and inflammation had extended itself to the whole 
surface of his mouth and fauces. The §@ethnot having pro- 
truded through the gum, and his suff reasing, he found 
it necessary to consult his family phy yto whom he stated 
his fears and what he believed to be use. Immediate 
extraction was advised if it was possi In conformity to 
this advice he called onan eminent surgeon dentist of Baltimore. 
But the tooth not presenting itself, the cause of his suffering 
was doubted, and its extraction deemed impracticable; the ope- 
ration was, therefore, deferred until it should present itself 
through the gum. His sufferings, however, became so intole- 
rable, and the irritation having extended itself to the lungs, 
producing there considerable uneasiness and much apprehen- 
sion, he determined to have this tooth removed. if it was pos- 
sible. After a few days he accordingly called on and stated 


his determination to the same dentist. The gum was freely 


split, and after considerable difficulty and pain the tooth was 
extracted. The inflammation of his mouth and fauces imme- 
diately subsided. His appetite returned, and his general health 
soon became as good as it ever was. 

Under similar circumstances, and from the same cause, 
about three years subsequent to this, his mouth and fances 
again became very sore and painful, which extended itself 
very rapidly to the lungs and established a confirmed phthisis 
pulmonalis, for which he had taken a great deal of medicine, 
and for several years had resided in the south, all to no effect. 
He died a few weeks after my first visit.” 

Case 2d.—“My friend, Dr. L , of Frederick, was 
called to visit a young gentleman who labored under violent 
pain of the face and inferior maxillare, with very great tume- 
faction of the gums. His suffering was traced to the roots of 
one of the molar teeth that had been broken some years pre- 
vious in attempting to extract it. The gums and glands of 
his throat being so much inflamed and enlarged it was im- 
possible to remove the offending portion of tooth, and not- 
withstanding the skillful exertions of this eminent physician, 
inflammation rapidly extended itself; high and intractable fe- 
ver supervened; deglutition became totally obstructed, and in 
a few days he died. M. 

To Dr. Harris. 


Another steamboat explosion on the Mississippi. 


WE PARTED. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 
Original. 
We parted,—not as lovers part 
When mutual vows are given; 
Oh! cold and dark, and sad this heart, 
Where Hope once held her heaven. 





We parted,—not as friends that meet 
And part as transient time may sever; 

For oh! that heart which fondly beat 
To mine, is cold and still’d forever! 


*T was not the scene—’twas not the hour, 
Which wrought the gloom and awful feeling, 
That even now with solmen power 
Across the weary mind is stealing. 


| Time, fly—years, roll—away, away 
| Ye days and hours!—nor dare ye linger; 
Yet wakeful memory to that day, 

Still points her cold and marble finger. 


We parted;—at my lonely hearth 
I call, and now no answer’s given— 
Alas, I live to rove this earth, 
My loved and lost one rests in heaven! | 
Richmond, Va. 1837. | 





THE VINDICTIVE MONKEY. 


A painter was once busily employed in decorating, with 
fancy colors, some carved work on the stern of a French brig 
which lay in the harbor of Marseilles—and had a stage sus- 

|pended for that purpose. A monkey which belonged to the 
captain of an American vessel, moored almost in contact 
,with the stern of the brig, appeared much interested in the 
progress of the decorations, and watched the artist very closely 





|—and occasionally as if he wished to criticise or redicule the 
performance, he would grin and chatter most furiously. 

The painter, although at first amused, soon became indignant 
‘at the insolent bearing of the monkey, and while jacko was 

in the midst of a critical dissertion, and appeared highly tick- 
led at being able to discompose the nerves of the artist, the 
latter thrust his largest brush, well. charged with a beanti.| 
ful verdigris green, full in the mouth of the chattering quad- | 
|ruped. 

Jacko retreated to his habitation, exhibiting manifest signs 
of wrath and indignation. The captain of the vessel, who 
/was well acquainted with the character of the monkey, who 
| would never suffer a trick to be played upon him, without re- 
'torting in kind, advised the painter to be particularly cautious 
jor the monkey, would do him some injury. 

The painter however laughed at the idea—and soon after 
he left his work, and entered a coffee house on the quay, 
|where in drinking a cup of coffee and in conversation with 
|some friends, he passed half an hour. 
| In his absence the monkey left his retreat and passed 
through a port on to the painter’s stage, where all his pots, 


and brushes, &c., were deposited. He commenced an attack 


on the ropes which held the stage—and employed his time 
|so well that, before the painter appeared, two of them were 





|foot on the stage for the purpose of resuming his word, the 
‘ropes broke, and painter, pots, paints, and brushes, were pre- 
‘cipited without ceremony into the dock. 

_ Then commenced the triumph of the monkey, who sprang 
to the gunwale, and while gazing on his flondering foe, he 
‘evinced his delight by his jesticulations and his loud chatter. 
ings! 

, The artist was fished out, but his paints, of course were 
‘lost, and his clothes were saturated with the briny fluid. His 
|rage was unbounded. As soon as he was safely landed he 
‘seized a club and rushed on board the vessel, threatening ven- 
gence on the monkey, which he undoubtedly would have kil- 
jled on the spot had not Jacko wisely retreated to the main- 
_topmast cross trees, where he sat looking down triumphantly 
on his enemy, who was pacing the deck, uttering impreca- 
|tions innumerable. 

The painter then proceeded to his house, and returned with 
a fowling peice well charged with buck shot, determined to 
| bring Jacko down by fair means or foul—but the captain see- 
‘ing tne danger which was about to befall bis mischevious favo- 
| Tite, appeased the anger of the painter by offering to pay him 
for the loss of his materials, and the damage to his clothes. A 
‘treaty was concluded—but Jacko could not be convinced of| 
\the sincerity of the opposite party, and fearing some mishap 
;maintained his position on the cross trees for several days. 


‘nearly severed—and when the unsuspecting artist placed his | 





Two travellers being robbed in a wood and tied to trees at 





‘some distance from each other, one of them in despair exclaim- 
‘ed: “Oh! I’m undone!” “Are you?” said the other, “then I 
| wish you would come and undo me” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—_— 


| We have by us several excellent pieces the productions of the ladies who 


frequently contribute to our paper, and we propose in the course ofa 
week or two tu give another number entirely original from the pens of 
female writers, among the pieces on hand are some well written edito. 
rials which were prepared at our request, and we shall allow the ladies 
on that instance the editorial corner of our Monument, not doubting but 
they will do honor to themselves in their new capacity. 

We will publish next week, ““Ode—The origin of the Harp of Columbia.» 
by J. H. Hewitt.--‘Things as they are represented to be, and things ll 
they are, or, Billy Bussbee’s account of the Campaign in Florida,” by 
M. Walsh.—“‘The Creation of Man,” by Alpha.—*Stanzas,” by the 
author of “Geraldine.”"—“To Elizabeth,” by S.—‘* I have finished my 
Education,” by M. T. W. M. 
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AGE oF THE worLD.—Few subjects have been more elabor- 


ately discussed, that afforded subject for such extreme specu- 


lation, and such variety of opinion as those of the age of 


ithe world and era of the deluge. From the same sources, 


arguments have been drawn in favor of very opposite opin- 
ions—on the one hand that.the world must have existed 
from an indefinite period, consisting of an immense and in- 
caleulable number of years, and on the other that the exact 
period of its duration, could be correctly and satisfactorily 
explained to be precisely the length of time pointed out 
by the sacred historian. That men of extensive research 
have expended much time in the consideration of these 
points the records of different ages abundantly testify, and, 
the Christian and the Infidel have alike drawn from them, 
the evidences of their favorite and opposing doctrines. The 
Atheist in support of his’ unholy principles, affects to give 
ample and indubitable proof that the earth has been rolling in 
its orbit for millions of years, while the believer in the beau- 
tiful system of Christian faith, brings from nature, conclusive 
testimony in favor of his delightful and encouraging belief. 

Men in the heat of an overwrought anxiety, for the estab- 
lishment of false aad injurious theories, and to exhibit the 
ridiculous notions they have entertained of the scriptural ac- 
count of the origin and destiny of man, have labured with as. 
siduity almost unparalleled, and after rearing fanciful mental 
edifices, they have superinduced hypotheses, which in all cases 
their failure sufficiently to establish, has been the means of 
the entire overthrow of their magnificent design; and instead 
of improving upon the simplicity of science, they have involv- 
ed it in mysteries, which even themselves have never been 
able to explain; thus the cant of infidelity has not unfrequent- 
ly involved the sublime truths of the Bible, in labyrinths of 
sophistical reasoning, which has been but too successful in 
leading weak minds astray on subjects of vital and magnified 
importance. 

The science of geology established as it is upon an indefi- 
nite and almost unlimited number of facts, allows a greater 
range to speculative induction than perhaps any other; and to 
this, the unbelieving pretender flies, and upon assumed pre- 
mises battles with the revelation his God has made, and set- 
tles fatally to himself, too often so to others, the great ques- 
tion of his soul’s immortality. Indeed, such, an instrument of 
infidelity, has geology been made by artful and designing 
men, that the believer in a Christian creed, half expects with 
every work of the sort he takes in his hand, to find a ridiculous 
treatise upon the futility of the faith he professes, and unright- 
eous epithets and contemptible observations in reference to the 
Being whom he believes laid the foundations of the earth and 
brought the mountains forth. To this class of writers Wer- 
ner and Humboldt, and recently Cuvier have become honor- 
able exceptions. The “theory of the earth” by this latter 
gentleman is a valuable gift to the Christian community 
coming as it does, an advocate for the Mosaic account of the 
creation from that hot house and home of Atheism—the French 
press. This work comes like an atonement for past offences, 
and will doubtless direct the mind of the student of nature to 
the Great Creator of all things, whose character is eminently 
inscribed upon every page and pillar of his workmanship. 
Cuvier writes as follows: 

“We may, therefore, safely conclude that the Egyptians 
had at this time (in their early history) no other notions re- 
specting the antiquity of the human race than are contained 
in the book of Genesis. And as Moses establishes the event 
of an universal catastrophe, occasioned by an eruption of the 
waters, and followed by and an almost entire renewal of the 
human race, and as he has only referred it to an epoch fifteen 
hundred years previous to his own time, it must necessarily 
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have occurred rather less than five thousand years before the || only sought amusement in it. She was therefore dreaded in 
the gaming house which she always made a pofifitpof visiting 


resent day.” ‘ . . . , 
. it is true spoke of several centuries, but whenever she arrived in a town in which any existed. One 


“The Egyptians, 


these were filled by a succession of gods and demigods; and || day after her return from La Conception she was losing. A | ardly traitor!” 
it is in a great degree ascertained in modern times, that the dispute arose about the throw; the banker wanted to speak, 


but she ordered him to be silent. He replied in a word so 


they placed after the demigods, belonged only to the succes- insulfing, that woe became frantic with rage. ‘ “Dare to 
sions of the contemporaneous. chiefs of several small states || that word, said — The unhappy man did -™~ and 
instead of a single series of suscessive kings of all Egypt.” had = ly uttered it ere Catalina’s sword was buried in his 

“Jt is not to be conceived that mere chance should have heaft.” At this moment @ young and noble Castillian, don 
given rise to so striking a convenience (as existed) between Francisco Paraga, auditor general of Chili, entered the room. 
the traditions of the Assyrians, the Hindoos, and the Chinese, With the authority of his r ank and office, he ordered the en- 
in attributing the origins of their respective monarchies so || S18" t0 leave the house, Catalina cast a glance f bitter’con- 


nearly to the same epoch of about four thousand years before tempt at him, am, ~* other reply thap to'd Ww her dag- 
the present day, The ideas of these three nations, which || g¢°—her sword still reeking with the blood of the unfortunate 


ke : ; 
have so few features of resemblance, or rather which are so banker. Don Fr ancisto repeated his order in a louder and 
entirely dissimilar, in language, in religion and laws, could more commanding voice, and at the same time seized Catalina 
not have so exactly agreed on this point, unless they had been by the upper Part,of her doublet, in order to inforce her obew 
founded upon truth. We donot require any specific dates from dience. As she felt his hand tonch her bosom, she for a mo- 
the nations of America who are possessed of any real writing, || "®t became an indignant woman; but the stern and crue 
and whose most ancient traditions only go back a few centu- soldier soon avenged the outraged female. Raising her left 
ries before the arrival of the Spaniards. Yet even among || °*™ she stabbed Don Francisco" in the face, and her dagger 
them some traces of a deluge are conceived to have been penetrated through his tue cheeks. Then brandishing her 
found in their barbarous hieroglyphics.” sword and daggar, and casting a terrible look around the room 
she sprang upon the stairs and disappeared before the terri- 

fied spectators could summon resolution to stop her. 


long serics of years and of successive human beings which 


















Scrence.—If all we see and hear be true, our times are | 
making rapid advances in the developments ‘and improve- 
ments of science. Ina paper recently presented by a learned 
Doctor Bannato to the royal academy of science at Paris, an 
examination was exhibited of the character and constitution 
of the celebrated fiddler Paganini. ‘The Doctor attributes 
his high attainments to neither study nor practice but a sin- 
gular and entirely original conformation of his physical being: 
nor does he confine the organs of his peculiar powers entirely 


house, she knew that the vengeance of the man she had 
wounded would be dreadful. She fully understood her situa- 
tion, and the moment her fury was appeased, perceived the 
full extent of the danger she had brought upon herself. There 
was only one mode of averting it; that was to seek the sanc 

tion of the cathedral, and thence retire to the adjoining con- 
vent of San Francisco. She had scarcely reached her asylum, 





But though Catalina had succeeded in getting out of the || 


% 






would perhaps maw each other without recognition, 
had not Catalina o inf Don Juan receive a wound and 


stagger, ea out. “That was the blowilef a base and cow- 
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“Thou liest™ replied the second of Don Francisco de Re- 
| jas. ' 
| Catalina approached the stranger with her dagger in her 
| hand: in an instant two blades of steel sparkled in the shade; 
| and the silence of the forest, which had been interrupted by 
| the strife of the two principals only, was broken in upon by 
a deadly combat, arising from no other cause than thi® insati- 
able thirst of a woman for blood. Scarcelygere the hostile 
weapons opposed to each other, ere Don B¥aueisco’s friend fell, 
mortally wounded. He asked for a priest. On hearing the 
agonized cry of her victim, Catalina’s heart become vulnera- 
ble for the first time. She thought she knew the voice; and, 
leaning over the dying man, she recognized, by the uncertain 
light of the moon, which had just risen, features which struck 
‘her with remorse. 
* “Who are you then?%she asked, as if reproaching her vic- 
tim with the crime shehad just committed. 

“Captain Michael de Eraso,” replied the dying man. p 

The unhappy woman had killed her brother. a a 


| 
| 
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WHY ARE WE HERE! 
From the Knickerbocker. 


Why are we here? The infant wail, 
While resting in its mother’s breast, 

With feeble tone begins the tale, 
Then passeth to a better rest: 

A fleeting smile—a falling tear,— 

Why are we here? why are here? 


Why are we hete? The bud of hope, 
That springs in childhood’s happy hour, 
Lies crushed, ere yet its blossoms ope, 





when the governor arrived, surrounded by his soldiers—and 
Catalina was blockaded six months. It seemed no doubt sin- 
gular to her—but to her alone, who knew herself to be an 





in accordance with the accepted rules and locations of phrenolo- 
gy. Leaving the head, he proceeds to an examination of the arm 
which he describes as being a beautiful specimen of moveable 


Beneath dull care’s all-with’ering power; 
Fit emblem of man’s weak career,— 
Why are we here?— why are we here? 





apostate nun—that she should thus be beseiged in a monas- 
tery, not for violatiori of her first vows, but for having killed 
two men with her woman’s hand and her tiger’s heart. 

She had a friend in her regiment, Don Juan de Silva, ensign 
of another company. One'day he came to see her; she was 
walking alone and under the gloomy arcades of the church, 
uttering blasphemies against the seclusion which was becom- 
ing insupportable to her. Don Juan had just had a quarrel 
of so serious a nature that the satisfaction he required could 
not be deferred till the morrow, but was to have been given 
at 11 o’clock the same night. On the rising of the moon, the 
two adversaries were to meet in a wood at a short distance 
of no instance in which this is more peculiarly the condition || fom the ramparts. “But I have no second,” said Don Juan, 
of things, than that of Doctor Hitzelberger, a worthy young || “and I am come to request you will perform that office for 
man who had but lately commenced his professional career. || me.” The nun started at the appeal; this confidence in her 
A few weeks ago he invested the whole amount of the proceeds courage sent a thrill through her heart. But a cloud suddenly 
of his property, which he disposed of for the purpose, in an || passed her brow—a thought had come between her and her 
apothecary store at the corner of Gay and Saratoga streets. || friend—she frowned as she looked at Don Juan with suspicion 
The flood swept away or otherwise destroyed beyond recovery, || she thought he wanted to betray her. 
his entire stock and he is now forced to begin anew and with- “Why fight beyond the walls, and at such an hour?” said 
out his former resources. He has purchased a fresh supply | she, fixing upon his countenance those eyes which always 
of the goods in his line, and a liberal patronage will enabl: sparkled with a flame of the darkest ferocity. Don Juan 
him to recover his loss: we call attention to the subject with || made no reply. From her look and the tone of her voice, he 
the hope it may be extended. had guessed her suspicious. 

Tee “Alonzo!” he said at length, “since you refuse your services, 
DONNA CATILINA DE ERANSOQO, 'I will go unattended; for I have confidence in no one bat 


” 








machinery capable of discoursing admirable music, upon that 
prince of instruments the fiddle. The peculiar organization 
of his ear, which is no less singular than his arm, and the 
large development of his cerebellum, also contribute their 
portion in the construction of his inimitable perfections. 

Thus Paganini is made a fiddler by a freak of nature in 
the formation of his coporeal structure. 

Errects oF THE FLoop.—In the distressing calamity which 
befel our city, many cases of entire loss occured calculated to 
awaken an interest in the feelings of our citizens. We know 


THE FEMALE ENSIGN. you. 
The duchess d’Abrantes is publishing in paris the “Lives|| “I will go; I will attend you!” cried Catalina. 
and Portraits of Celebrated Women,” from which we make || The clock of the convent had just struck ten, when Don 
a selection never before seen in this country. It is an ac-|| Juan came to fetch her. Both were wrapped in large brown 
count of one Donna Catalina de Eranso, the nun-ensign who || capas, under which they carried their swords, whilst the sam- 
seems rather a fiend than a “celebrated woman.” The adven.|| brero concealed their faces. 
tures of the nun-ensign—so called from her habiting herself|| “These preparations would be more necessay at any other 
in the military uniform—are so curious as to partake of the || time,” observed Catalina, as they both continally stumbled 
appearance of romance; though it is stated that the documents || from the darkness of the night. 
which prove her existence and extraordinary adventures are || The moon had not yet risen; the sky was overcast, the 
numerous and authetic. This strange being was it appears || weather stormy, and not a star to beseen. They found Juan’s 
born at Sabastein in 1385. She was compelled to take the adversary, with his second, waiting for them. He who was 
veil, but made her escape from the convent, and, having as-|| to fight with Don Juan was a knight of St. Jago, named Don 
sumed male attire for the purpose of avoiding capture, her | Francisco de Rojas. The moment he perceived them coming 
real sex was not discovered till the lapse of many years, du- || towards him, he advanced to the skirt of the wood, took off 
ring which she fought with great bravery as a soldier in the || his cloak and sombrero, and, addressing Don Juan, observed 
new world, and was promoted to the rank of ensign. Her'|| that all reconciliation between them being impossible, they 
violent temper led her into many scrapes, and she committed || had better not waste in useless words the time which might 
several murders—but ultimately obtained her pardon both|| be more advantageously employed in the work of vengeance. 
from king and pope, and died in obscurity. From the history |} Don Juan bowed in silent acquiescence, drew his sword, and 
of this daring Amazon, we extract the following murder and|| the combat began. Meanwhile, the two seconds on the skirt 
duel! of the wood, and close to the combatants, took care of the 
_The nun-ensign loved play with a sort of frenzy; and the ||capas and sombreros, concealing, however their faces from 
violence of her temper rendered her disgusting to those who |} each other, which Catalina was most anxious for to do. They | 
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Why are we here? As brief as frail 
Is man’s maturity and prime; 
Lone wand’rer down life’s stormy vale— 
Swift voyager of fleeting time! 
A breath—a thought—and death is near,— 
Why aré we here?—why are we here? 


Why are we here? That silvery hair, 
Those palsied limbs, bespeak decay; 

Those feeble eyeball’s sightless glare 
Too surely tell life’s cooling day 

The trial oe’r— man on his bier,— 

Why are we here?—why are we here? 


Why are'we here? Behold yon star, 
In spleni jing o’er the sea! 
E’en th souls of virtue are, 
When purged from earth, from sorrow free; 
In heaven no sorrow can appear,— 
For this'we’re here—for this we’re here! 


Why are we here? Who could but choose, 
Though thrice earth’s cares beset the road, 

To toil life’s chequer’d journey through, 
And dwell eternally with God? 

To fit us for that glorious sphere,— 

For this we’re here—for this we’re here! 


ALL RULES HAVE EXCEPTIONS.—T wo whiskered dandies, with 
hair long enough on their upper lips to make a grenadier’s 
cap, went the other day to the Academy of fine arts. On read- 
ing the inscription over the door “no dogs admitted,” the fore- 
most turned to his friend and wittingly observed, “You must 
go back, Fred, you see they don’t admit you.” “O, don’t be 
frightened, gentlemen,” said the door keeper, “you may both 
come in, the regulation does not extend to puppies.” 





Much may be done in those little shreds and patches of 
time, which every day produces, and which most people throw 
away, but which nevertheless will make at the end of it no 
small deduction from the life of man. Cicero has termed 
them intercessiva tempor@, and the ancients were not ignorant 
of their value; na, it was not unusual with them either to 
compose or to dictate while under the operation of rubbing 


after the bath. 





SincutaR misTaKE—A lad in reading one day at school 
gave the following ’celebrated line cf Pope, “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” in the following manner: “A little 
lawyer is a dangerous thing.” 


Ecoxnomy.—A French artilleryman at Antwerp was obliged 
to undergo amputation. Seeing the attendants carrying off 
his leg, he called out, “I say, comrade, give me back my shoe; 
I had only one pair—that will make me two.” 


a 
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ST ANS 
The fault was nature’s fatlt, not thine, 
wake. made thee fickle4is s fhioyart — 

I am Changed,—and the spell of : 
Falls cool on my sensitive heart; — 

When I meet thee I seldom rejoice, 

And I feel no reluctance to part! 

Time was when one look of thy love, 

Or one word from thy red lip I press’d, 

The fondest of feelings would move, 
And tingle each chord of my breast: 

But I knew not, when bowing to thee, 
That thy red lip was finishi’d for guile, 
nd that others had mingled with me, 

In the bask of thy hypocrite smile! 


I am changed—and the glance of thine eye, 
Though beautiful still it may be, 

And the look which seem’d timid nd shy, 
Are as lures in a treacherous sea. 

I have bowed me too long at a shrine, 
Where the fool and false-hearted may bow; 

There are thoughts in that bosom of thine 
‘Too foul for a Dian-like vow, 

And though thou art young and art fair, 
And thy lip is a beautiful thing, 

How many may worship despair, 
Who like bees shall there nestle and cling. 


KH. 


I am changed—and the dream of thy love 
Is wasted like odours on air, 
And my kLeart no temptation can move 
To muse of thee fondly though fair; 
When I deem’d thee 4s pure as the snow 
That trembles on Ararat’s peak, 
And faltered a kiss on thy brow 
That I tho’t would profane thy young cheek, 
How calm was the depth of my bliss, 
For I though as the dew thou wert chast, 
When my soul mingled into that kiss, 
And I blush’d as I stole it in haste. 


I am changed—it is past, thou art not 
Unsullied as woman should be, 
For corruption has been in thy thought,— 
Thou hast practised deception with me. 
How many have clung to that lip 
Which one would give worlds to posses! 
And how many, how many may sip, 
And thy equiaite person caress! 
Alas! that thy nature is such, 
Dark-eyed and high-hearted young girl, 
For I pity thy destiny much, 
Thou blemish’d but beautiful pearl! 


THE BRIDE—A SKETCH. 


Among the crowds who were hastily promenading the 
streets on Christmas eve, was Charles West; and if his step 
degenerated into a stride, and then a run he might be pardon- 
ed. Charles West was a new made bridegroom. The transi- 
tion from the dirty, old street into a warm parlor, was itself 
pleasurable; and added to that, to be welcomed home by a 
bright eyed girl—all smiles and blushes, (for the honey-moon 
was barely passed) was absolutely too paradisal for earth. Em- 
ma had wheeled the sofa in front of the fire, and as Charles 
had seated himself beside her he was certainly a very happy 
fellow. Alas! he had as yet only drank the bubbles on the cup. 
Emma looked lovely, for the glow of the warm coal: fire had 
given a bloom to her usually pale cheek which heightened the 
lustre of her dark eyes. But there came a shade of thought 
over Emma’s brow, and her husband instantly remarked it. 
It is strange how soon husbands see clouds on their liege 
lady’s brow. It was the first Charles ever saw there, and it 
excited his tenderest inquiries, Was she unwell? did she 
wish for any thing? Emma hesitated she blushed and looked 
down. Charles pressed to know what had cast such a shadow 
over her spirits ——*I fear you will think me silly, but Mary 
French has been sitting with me this afternoon.” “Not for 
that, certainly,” said Charles, smiling. “Oh! I did not mean 
for that, but you know we began to keep house nearly the 
same time, only they sent by Brent to New York for carpet- 
ing. Mary would have me walk down to Brent’s store this 
evening with her, and he has brought two—and they are such 
loves.” Charles bit his lip. ““Maryy’ she continued, “said you 

were doing a first rate business, and she was sure you would 
never let that odious wilton lay on the parlor, if you once 
saw that splendid Brussels—so rich, and so cHEaP—only $75.” 

Now the “odious wilton had been selected by Charles’ moth- 
er and presented to them, and the color deepened on his cheek 


as his animated bride continued, “Suppose we walk down to | 


Brent’s and look at it—there are only two and it seems a pity 
not to secure it.” “Emma,” said Charles gravely, “you are 
mistaken, if you snppose my business will! justify extravagance. 
It will be useless to look at the carpet, as we have one which 
will answer very well, and is perfectly new.” Emma’s vivacity 
fled, and she sat awkwardly picking her nails. Charles felt 
embarrassed—he drew out his watch and put it back—whis- 














THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


|tled, and finally spying a periodical on Emma’s table began 
{to read alowd some beautiful verses. His voice was well tuned 
,and he soon entered into the spirit of the writer, and forgot 
| his embarrasment; when looking into Emma’s eyes, how he 
|| was surprised, instead of the glow of sympathetic feeling he 
|| expected to meet, to see her head bent on her hand, evident 
| displeasure on her brow, and a tear slowly trickling down her 
'cheeks. Charles was a sensible young man—I wish there 
| were more of. them— and he reflected a moment.be he 
‘said, “Emma my love, get your bonnett and cloak on and 
walk with me, if your please.”—Emma looked as if she would 
| like to pout a ittle longer, but Charles said, “come,” with such 
aeerious eh. on his countenance, that Emma thought 
pfoper to aétede,gnd nothing doubting that it was to purchase 
the carpet, took his arm witha smile@f triumph. They cross- 
ed several streets in the direction to Brent’s until at last they 
stood before the door of a miserable tenement in a back street. 
“Where in the world are you taking mej” inquired Emma, 
inking back. Charles quietly led her forward, and lifting 
a latch, they stood in a little room, around the grate of which 
|three small children were hovering closer, as the cold wind 
_swept through the crevices @f the decayed walls.—An emacia- 
|ted being, whose shrunk features, sparkling eye, and flushed 
cheek, spoke of deadly consumption, lay on a wretched low 
Ibed, the light covering of which barely sufficed to keep her 
| from freezing, while a spectral babe, whose black eyes looked 
unnaturallv large from its extreme thinness, was vainly en- 
|deavoring to draw sustenance from the dying mother. 

“How are you Mrs: Wright.” quietly inquired Charles. The 
| woman feebly raised herself on her arm. “Is that you Mr. 
| West? Oh how glad I am that you are come—your moth- 
er?” ‘Has not been home for a month, and the lady who 
| promised her to look after you in her absence, only informed 
|me to-day of your increasing illness.” “I have been very ill.” 
|she faintly replied, sinking back on her straw bed. Emma 
|drew near, she arranged the pillow and bed clothes over the 
| feeble sufferer, but her heart was 300 full to speak. Charles ob- 
|served it and felt satisfied. ‘Is that beautiful girl your bride 
'I heard you was married.” “Yes and in my mothers absence 
| she will see you do not suffer.” “Bless you Charles West— 
‘bless you for a good son of a good mother; may your young 
|wife deserve you—and that is wishing a great deal for her. 
You are very good to think of me,” she said, looking at Em- 
ma, “and you are just married.” Charles saw Emma could 
not speak, and he hurried her home, promising to send the 
poor woman coal that night. ‘The moment they reached home 
Emma burst into tears. “My dear Emma,” said Charles, 
soothingly, “I hope I have not given you too severe a shock, 
It is sometimes salutary to look on the miseries of others, 
that we may properly appreciate our own happiness. Here is 
a purse containing seventy-five dollars, you may spend it as 
you please. 

It is unnecessary to say the “odious wilton” kept its place 
but the shivering children of want were taught to bless the 
name of Emma West, and it formed the last articulate mur- 
mur on the lips of the dying sufferer. 


THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY, 

Dr Francia.—This despot attained his eighty fourth year 
of age, on the 6th of January last. In the history of nations 
the life of this man is truly singular. When the whole of 
South America became desirous of thorowing off the Spanish 
yoke, the people of Paraguay followed the example more from 














\the disposition to imitate, than from any knowledge of their 


rights and position, and in choosing Dr. Francia as sole dic- 
tator, they substituted a more iron rule than that which they 
discarded. Francia was a native of Paraguay, born ofa Creole 
lady to a Frenchman, who having lived in Lisbon sometime, 
emigated to Paraguay in 1763. He was destined for the church 
but having acquired a taste for jurisprudence he abandoned 
\that and became an advocate. . As a lawyer he seems to have 
been actuated by a disinterested spirit, and in regard to money 
|matters was liberal and never entered into the sordidness of 
|gain. His patrimony never was large, but was made amble 
\by the few wants which he seems to have created. He was 
unsocial—a libertine, yet fond of study—and is said never to 
‘have experienced the delight of love or friendship. In 1811 
|he was made secretary of the state of Paraguay with a de- 
| liberative voice in her councils, and from that moment he ap- 
pears to have sét about the plan of forming an exclusive gov- 








ernment for himself. Being above his compeers in knowledge 
|and political tact, he seems to have looked upon them as mere 
| instruments for his own advancement to supreme power, and 
|he made use of themassuch. Having rendered himself abso- 
\lutely necessary for the conduct of public affairs by his devo- 
tion to business he conceived and carried into effect the plan 


of isolating Paraguay from the surrrounding country, and 
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withdrew her concerns entirely from any participation With 
her neighbors, who revolted from Spain at the same Moment, 
He formed no alliances, nor cared to present any opposition “4 
the Spanish troops, satisfied to let others fight whilst he per 
fected his own scheme of government. By his address tal 
the aid of troops which kept in his interest, the being aceys. 
tomed to look upon him as the only true executive of the gov. 
ernment, he succeeded in having himself declared sole dicta. 
tor for life, and he then commenced the most despotic sway, 
He visited upon the Spaniards the most cruel inflictions, no, 
would he allow any one to breathe a word in relation to his 
government on penalty of incarceration for life if not imme. 
diate death. By his own will he destroyed the old city of As 
sumption, and rebuilt a new one on its ruins, and such was 
the dread of his power amongst the primitive people he dea}, 
with that all classes submitted without a murmur, and labored 
in accomplishing the object which he had determined upon, 
He seems to have formed peculiar notions in regard to the 
spot of country he ruled, and whilst he filled its streets with 
mourners for the loss or imprisonment of friends condemned 








for political offences, he directed the attention of the inhabj. 
tants to pursuits, which were calculated to render them inde. 
pendent in their own resources. He curbed the migrating 
disposition of the inhabitants, and chained their attention to 
agriculture. 

He introduced plants hitherto unknown, and seems to have 
watched with a vigilant eye all the minute of their occupa 
tions, rewarding skill and punishing the want of it in all arti. 
cles that were produced. He of course was not exempt from 
attempts to displace him, but he was fortunate in detecting 
conspiracies, and his vengeance on the plotter was summary 
and vindictive. 

In contemplating the course of this extraordinary man, we 
are surprised at the evidence of what can be effected by a 
single mind, bent upon the accomplishment of a particular 
purpose. Power seems to have been his only ruling passion 
—and apart entirely from the indulgences which usually fol. 
lows, his life was that of an ascetic. He denied himself the 
use of luxuries; was not fond of pomp or display, and seems 


to have disregarded all the adjuncts which power gives, excep! « 


that of saying, “I will it,” and seeing that will brought into 
effective operation. 


ProposED MATRIMONIAL ENACTMENTS.—The following elauses 
are humbly proposed to be added to the late act against clan. 
destine marriages, in case the legislature should hereafter take 
that subject into their further consideration: 

When two young thoughtless fools, having no visible way 
to maintain themselves, nor any thing to begin the world, yet 
resolved to marry and be miserable, let it be deemed petty 
larceny. 

If a younger brother marries an old woman merely for the 
sake of a maintenance, let it be called self preservation! 

When a rich old fellow marries a young wench in her full 
bloom, it shall be death without benefit of clergy. 

When two old creatures that can hardly hear one another 
speaks, and cannot propose the least comfort to themselves in 
the thing, yet marry together, they shall be deemed non com 
pos, and sent to a mad house. 

When a lady marries her servant, or a gentleman his cook 
maid, especially if there be any children by a former marriage, 
they both shall be transported for fourteen years. 

When a man has had one bad wife, and buried her, and 
will marry a second, it shall be deemed felo de se, and he be buri- 
ed in the highway accordingly. 

When a woman in good circumstances marries an infamous 
man, not worth a groat; if she’s betrayed into it, it shall be 
called accidental death; but if she knows it, it shall be made 
single felony, and she shall be burnt in the hand. 

When a woman marries a man deeply in debt, knowing 
him to be so, let her be sent to the house of correetion, and 
kept to hard labor for three months; and if he deeeived her, 
and didnot let her know his circumstances, she shall be 
acquitted, and he doomed to beat hemp all the days of his 
life. 

When a inan, having no children, marries a woman with 
five or six, let the delinquent stand thrice in the pillory, lose 
both his ears, and suffer one year’s imprisonment. 

And when a man or woman marries to the disinheriting of 
his or her children, let them suffer as in case of high trea- 
son.—From a paper printed in 1753. 





The Princes Amelia once observing a very tall officer come 
into the :00ms at Bath, asked who he was, and being told, that 
though now in the army, he was originally intended me 
church. For the steeple rather, replied she. 
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